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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
AN INTERESTING SCHOOL. 


Here are some little black children learning to 
read. I dare say they can make out their letters 
very well indeed. 1 have seen those who were much 
more forward to learn than some white chil- 
dren of the same age. I read the other day an 
account of a visit to a black school in Antigua, in 
the West Indies; perhaps you would like to have 
me tell you about it. There were 150 children 
(boys and girls) assembled in a room, waiting the 
Governor’s appearance. They were seated on 
benches in two divisions according to their sex. 
The girls were all dressed in white gowns and 
caps, and the boys mostly in white pantaloons, 
Their clothes were all clean and tidy, and gave 
good evidence of kind and careful mothers at 
home. All was neatness and simplicity. There 
was every color present from the deepest hue of 
the Ethiopian to the faintest shadowing of black; 
however, their complexions were soon forgotten in 
the interest of the exercises. The boys, to the 
number of 50, were called up with their Testa- 
ments, slates and writing books in their hands, 
and arranged themselves in a semi-circle. They 
then read the 7th chapter of Luke with much ease 
and distinctness, equally, to say the least, with 
white boys of the same age in ourcountry. There 
were little boys not above three and four years 
old, hardly able to hold their books, who would 
read with the greatest ease any passage given to 
them. After reading, many questions were put 
to them, which were answered with great prompt- 
ness and correctness. They showed by their an- 
swers an acquaintance with the definition of words 
and a general knowledge of Scripture, which would 
have been highly creditable to persons much older 
than themselves. Next they were examined in 
spelling, and though I presume they could not 
have told in the learned phraseology of Murray as 
can some of our white schoolboys that ‘‘orthogra- 
phy teaches the nature and power of letters and 
the just method of spelling words,” yet they 
showed that they understood its practical applica- 
tion. Words were promiscuously selected from 
the chapter they had read, and every one was 
promptly spelt. The next exercise was the cate- 
chism, and with that they manifested a thorough 
acquaintance. Their knowledge of Arithmetic too 
was quite surprising. ‘The specimens of penman- 
ship which they exhibited were of a superior kind, 
neat and elegant. This is an accomplishment, I 
have heard, in which the colored people generally 
excel. The girls were then examined in the same 
studies, with the exception of Arithmetic, and dis- 
played the same gratifying proficiency. They 
presented specimens of needle work and straw 


What renders this account the more remarkable 
is, that these children were all born slaves; but 
have been emancipated by the British Government; 
and are now called Appreniices. 

Now I should have liked to witness all this, 
with some little boys and girls who are in the habit 
of thinking that only white children can learn. I 
am afraid these bright scholars I have been tell- 
ing you about, could have put you quite to the 


do you think about it? 


blush, had you been examined with them. What 
At any rate if you think 
differently, you had better study pretty hard, or 


they will know more than you do, if they persevere 


in acquiring knowledge with such rapidity. P. 
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LOUISA SIMONS; OR, THE ADVANTAGES OF AP- 
PLICATION. 
BY MRS. C. GILMAN. 

Louisa Simons was a bright intelligent girl of 
fourteen; amiable and ambitious; the joy of her 
parents, und the pride of her teachers; and far ad- 
vanced in all her studies except arithmetic. 

**Oh mother!” she exclaimed frequently, ‘‘ this 
is the day for the black-board; a black day to me! 
I hate arithmetic! I wish the multiplication table 
had never been invented! There is not such an 
expressive verse in the world as the old one: 

‘¢ Multiplication is vexation; 
Division is as bad ; 

The rule of Three doth puzzle me; 
And Practice drives me mad.”’ 

Mrs. Simons sometimes reproved her for her 
vehemence: sometimes soothed, and sometimes 
encouraged her; but finding her more and more 
excited, she addressed her one day, gravely and 
anxiously :— 

**My daughter, you make me unhappy by these 
expressions. I am aware that many minds are so 
constituted as to learn numbers slowly; but that 
close attention and perseverance can conquer even 
natural defects, has been often proved. If you 
pass over arule carelessly, & say you comprehend 
it, from want of energy to grasp it, you will never 
learn, and your black days, when you become a 
woman and have responsibilities, will increase. I 
speak feelingly on the subject, for I had the same 
natural aversion to arithmetic as yourself. Un- 
fortunately for me, a school-mate, quick at figures, 
shared my desk; we had no black-boards then, 
and she was kind, or unkind enough to work out 
my sums forme. The consequence is, that I have 
suffered repeatedly in my purse and in my feelings 
from my ignorance. Even now I am obliged to 
apply to your father in the most trifling calcula- 
tions, and you must have sometimes noticed my 
mortification under such circumstances.” 

‘*T look to you for assistance,’ continued she 
affectionately, to Louisa. ‘‘ You have every ad- 
vantage; your mind is active, and in other re- 
@pects disciplined, and I am sure your good heart 
will prompt you in aiding me.” 

Louisa’s eyes looked a good resolution, she 
kissed her mother; and commenced her lessons 
with the right feelings. Instead of being angry 
with her teacher and herself, because every thing 
was not plain, she tried to clear her brow, and at- 
tend to the subject calmly. 

Success crowned her efforts, while, added to the 
pleasures of acquisition, she began to experience 
the higher joy of self-conquest, and her mother’s 
approbation. She gave herself up for two years 
to diligent study, and conquered at length the 
higher branches of arithmetic. 








braiding which were very creditable to them. 





Louisa, the eldest of three children had been 


born to the luxuries of wealth, and scarcely an un 
gratified want had shaded her sunny brow. Mr. 
Simons was,a merchant of considerable connexions, 
but in the height of his prosperity, one of those 
failures took place which occur in commerce, and 
his affairs became suddenly involved in the shock 
which is often felt so far in the mercantile chain. 
A nervous temperament and delicate system were 
sadly wrought upon by the misfortune, and his 
mind, perplexed and harrassed, seemed to lose its 
clearness in calculation, and its happy view of life. 
Louisa was at this period seventeen years of age; 
her understanding clear and vigorous, her passions 
disciplined, and her faculties resting, like a young 
fawn, for sudden bound. 

It was a cold autumn evening; the children 
were beguiling themselves with wild gambols about 
the parlor; Mr. Simons sat leaning his head upon 
his hand, gazing on an accumulated pile of ledgers 
and papers; Mrs. Simons was busily sewing, and 
Louisa, with her finger between the leaves of a 
closed book, sat anxiously regarding her father. 

** Those children distract me,’’ said Mr. Simons, 
peevishly, 

‘* Hush, Robert! Come here, Margaret!” said 
Mrs. Simons, gently; and taking one on her lap, 
and another by her side, whispered a little story, 
and put them to bed. 

When Mrs. Simons left the room, Louisa laid 
aside her book, and stood by her father. 

“Don’t disturb me, child,” said he, roughly. 
Then recollecting himself, he waved his hand gent- 
ly for her to retire, and continued, ‘‘ Do not feet 
hurt, dear, with my abruptness. I am perplexed 
with these complicated accounts.” 

‘* Father,” said Louisa, hesitatingly and blush- 
ing, ‘‘ J think I could assist you, if you would per- 
mit me.” 

‘“You, my love!” exclaimed he, laughing; 
‘* these papers would puzzle ‘a deeper head than 
yours,” 

**T do not wish to boast, dear father,” said 
Louisa, modestly, ‘‘but when Mr. Randon gave 
me my last lesson, he said—”’ 

‘What did he say?” asked Mr. Simons, en- 
couragingly. 

‘He said,” answered Louisa, blushing more 
deeply, ‘‘ that I was a better accountant than most 
merchants. And I do believe, father,’’ continued 
she, earnestly, ‘‘ that if you would allow me, I 
could assist you.” 

Mr. Simons smiled sadly; but to encourage her 
desire of usefulness, opened his accounts. Insen- 
sibly he found his daughter following him in the 
labyrinth of numbers. 

Louisa, with a fixed look and clear eye, her 
cheek kindling with interest, and her pencil in her 
hand, listened to him. Mrs. Simons entered on 
tiptoe, and seated herself softly at her sewing. 
The accounts became more and more complicated. 
Mr. Simons, with his practised habits, and Louisa, 
with her quick intellect and ready will, followed 
them up with fidelity. The unexpected sympathy 
of his daughter gave him new life. Time flew un- 
heeded, and the clock struck twelve. 

‘* Wife,” said he, suddenly, ‘‘ matters are not 
as desperate as I feared; if this girl gives me a 
few more hours like these, I shall be in a new 
world.” 

** My beloved child!”’ said Mrs. Simons, press- 
ing Louisa’s fresh cheek to hers. 

Louisa retired, recommended herself to God, 
and slept profoundly. The next morning, after 
again seeking His blessing, she repaired to her 

















father; and again, day after day, with untiring pa- 
tience, went through the details of his books, 
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copied the accounts in a fair hand, nor left him 
until his brow.was smoothed, and the phantom of 
bankruptcy ‘had disappeared’. ; 


A day passed by aad Louisa looked ‘contempla- 
tive and absorbed; at length she said, 


‘* Father, ypu, complain that you capnot’ afford: live more than two or three days. 


another clerk at present. You have tried me, and 
find me worth something: I will keep your books 
until your affairs are regulated, and you may give 
me a little salary to furnish shel!s for my cabinet.” 

Mr. Simons accepted her offer with a caress and 
asmile. Louisa’s cabinet increased in value; and 
the beautiful female hand-writing in her father’s 
books was a subject of interest and curiosity to his 
mercantile friends. 

And from whence, as year after year wealth 
poured in its thousand luxuries, and Louisa Simons 
stood dispensing pleasures to the gay, and comforts 
to the poor, did she trace her happiness? To 
early self-conquest.— The Violet. 





MY BROTHER CHARLES, 

Well do I remember the bright and lovely day 
on which [ first left my home and friends to enter 
upon my college career. 

I had planned a walk with a friend before 
breakfast. Just as we were setting out, my little 
brother came running up to us, his face glowing 
with animation and pleasure, and exclaimed ‘‘broth- 
er George, may I go and walk with you? mother 
said she thought you would let me go.” ‘‘ No, 
Charles,” said I, ‘* you are too Small, and besides 
I want to take a pleasant walk, so you can’t go.” 
I then closed the door, and whistling to my New- 
foundland dog, who soon came jumping and frisk- 
ing about me, we commenced our walk in high 
spirits. Our way extended through a beautiful 
meadow in which a little murmuring brook wound 
its way through the tall grass, and over the deepest 
part of which a slight bridge had been constructed. 

Upon this bridge we stopped to watch the small 
fish as they darted past us, or turned little somer- 
sets in the bright sunbeam. We then threw in 
sticks, which Rover swam after and brought to us 
again, but having become fatigued with these 
We had 
proceeded but a few steps before we paid dearly 
for our last pleasure, for my dog had no sooner 
seen us depart than he left his sport and ran after 
us, shaking his shaggy hair, and covering us com- 
pletely with water. We however laughed it off as 
a good joke, and went happily on our way. We 
soon reached a grove which terminated our walk. 
Here we seated ourselves upon a bench, which 
my father, at the earnest entreaty of my little 
brother Charles, had placed under a large oak. 

The sight of this little bench upon which 
Charles had carved his name, brought to my re- 
collection my recent unkindness to him. I was 
sad, and my companion, attributing it probably to 
my being about to leave this beautiful grove, 
which had been my favorite play-ground, proposed 
returning. As it was growing rather late I con- 
sented, and we walked slowly homeward. Soon 
we met my father, who had come out for the pur- 
pose of walking home with us, and in his animated 
conversation all my sadness was forgotten. When 
we reached home, I found they were waiting 
breakfast. We had scarcely risen from the table, 
before the stage which was to convey us to N. H. 
stood before the door. I bade them all a hasty 
adieu, and placed myself in the stage, and it was 
not until we had proceeded several miles, that I 
recollected I had not asked my brother’s pardon. 
Just at evening I came in sight of the colleges 
which appeared very pleasant to me. 

I had remained at college about eight months, 
and had heard regularly from home, that they 
were all well, Charles always excepted; but he 
had been an invalid from his infancy, so that I felt 
no alarm. But every week he seemed to be de- 
clining, and I received a letter one evening stat- 
ing that the physician thought his consumptive 
symptoms had again returned, and that he could 


ivecéived a letter from my father, desiring me to 


become so much accustomed to hearing he was no 
better, or perhaps worse, that I thought very little 
about it. At the end of three weeks, however, I 


come home immediately, for Charles could not 
I received the 
letter at evening, and the next evening found me 
at my father’s door. Breathless, and scarcely dar- 
ing to hear my own voice, I asked if Charles yet 
lived. ‘‘ He is alive,” answered my father, and 
taking my arm he led me to his room. He open- 
ed the door, all was silent; my mother sat near 
the door, but although I had not seen her for 
nearly a year, I passed by her and advanced hasti- 
ly towards the bed, but my father begged me not 
to disturb him, for he had just fallen asleep. I 
seated myself near my mother, and she had just 
commenced giving me an account of Charles’s 
rapid decline, when there was a slight motion of 
the bedclothes and a feeble groan. We all ap- 
proached the bed, and my mother gently withdrew 
the curtains. Charles raised himself a little and 
gaid, ‘‘Has brotaer George come?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said I, ‘‘ George has come,” and I took his little 
cold hand within mine and bathed it with tears; 
but he started from me in terror and tried to with- 
draw his hand, begging them to take me away and 
bring brother George. At that moment the truth 
flashed upon me. ‘‘ Charles has lost his reason,” 
said I. Ah! what a moment was that. Suddenly 
recollecting my unkindness to him, I advanced to- 
wards the bed and said, ‘‘ Charles, dear Charles, 
do forgive my unkindness to you.”” But he was 
lost in some wild fancy. I stood by him, I grasp- 
ed his hand, I entreated him to listen to me, but 
he heeded me not. I could bear it no longer, and 
left the room for a few moments to breathe the 
fresh air. When I returned he had fallen into a 
state of stupor, and at ten—he died. Soon we fol- 
lowed him to his Jast home: he was at my request 
placed under the large oak, where he had spent 
so many pleasant hours. Though fortune has 
smiled upon me, and I have participated largely 
in all the pleasures, riches, and honors of this life, 
yet that one little unforgiven kindness has haunted 
me by day and by night, and has been a bitter in- 
gredient in my cup of happiness. Every year, as 
the anniversary of his death returns, I visit his 
grave, and there as I gaze upon the green grass, 
and the plain marble slab, upon which the name 
‘* Charles” alone is carved, I seem to see anew 
his deep blue eye fill with tears, and his quivering 
lip as he turned slowly away from me. 

Oh! if any who by chance may read this, have 
brothers or sisters to whom they are sometimes 
unkind, I would entreat them to bear in mind this 
little account of my brother Charles. 

[Religious Magazine. 
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Written for the Youths Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES—No. 5. 

The chief articles of furniture among the Jews, 
were couches or divans, similar to those in use 
among eastern nations at the present day. They 
reclined upon these during the day, and slept upon 
them atnight. They sometimes consisted only of 
a piece of carpet. Thus it would be easy for the 
healed paralytic, to ‘‘ take up his bed and walk.” 

The art of writing is very ancient, and ma 
have been known to the antedeluvians. The t 
commandments were written on stone, by the hand 
of God. When metal and wood were used, they 
were covered with a thin coaiing of wax. The 
inner bark of a tree called Liber, from which we 
have the name of book, and the inner part of a 
reed called Papyrus, from which we have the word 
paper, were also used. Their books were at 
length written on parchment, which was rolled to- 
gether. If the scrolls were drawn out at full 
length, and then dropped, they would roll sudden- 
ly together with a great noise. Hence we see the 
peculiar force of that expression, ‘‘ And the heay- 














not live more than three or four months; but I had 





ens shall roll together as a scroll.” Letters were 





perior to an inferior, were unsealed. Hence we see 
the insult offered to Nehemiah by Sanballat, who 
sent him an open letter. Those sent to an equal or 
superior were sealed. Princes usually carried a 
seal, having on one side their name, and on the 
reverse that of their country. This custom throws 
light on that passage, ‘‘ The foundation of the 


Lord standeth sure, having this seal, ‘ The Lord 


knoweth them that are his;’”’ and on the other 
side, ‘‘ Let all those that fear the Lord depart 
from iniquity.” 

No mineral coal was found in Judea, and this 
added to the dense population, rendered fuel ex- 
tremely scarce. Hence the pruning of vines, 
stubble, and even dried grass, were used for fucl. 
This fact illustrates several passages. The rapid- 
ity with which they burned, is used as an emblein 
of the wrath of God, (see Ps. 58, 9.) In Ezekiel 
15,6. ‘* As the vine tree which is given to the 
fire for fuel.” Our Saviour says, ‘‘ Behold the 
grass of the field, which to day is, and tomorrow 
is cast into the oven!” As He stood upon the 
mountain, he probably discovered women gather- 
ing it as was their wont, in the valley below. 

The food of the Jews was very simple, as may 
be seen by reference to the feast of Boaz. Ruth 
2, 14, and the portions sent to David and his fol- 
lowers, 2d Sam. 16, 1. Meats were seldom used, 
except upon festivals, and in cunnexion with sa- 
crifices. When the “‘ prodigal son” returned from 
his wanderings, the father caused to be killed the 
** fatted calf.”” Bread was the principal article of 
food, and it is often used in Scripture to express 
the whole meal. As ‘‘ And when they had taken 
bread,” &c. The grain was ground by women, in 
small hand mills consisting of two stones, the one 
concave, the other convex. Christ speaking of 
the destruction of Jeruaslem, says, ‘‘ Two women, 
shall be grinding at one miil,” &e. They were 
forbidden to pledge the upper, or nether millstone, 
as this was to pledge ‘‘ a man’s life,” that is, the 
means of subsistence. Reference is made to them, 
in Jer. 25, 10, and in other passages. 

Their bread was leavened, except that appro- 
priated to sacred purposes, and used on solemn 
festivals. It was always made into thin cakes, 
and baked on the hearth, or on the outside of an 
oven having fire within. Their shape explains 
why ‘‘ three loaves ” were wanted for a friend in 
his journey, and also why bread is never spoken of 
in the Scriptures as being cut, but always as broken. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL,” 
*<It is asin, to steal a pin, 
Much more to steal a greater thing.’’ 

How many there h- ve been, who have ended 
their lives upon the gallows, »ecause they did not 
heed these little easy lines! How many are now 
in the State’s prison, and in the house of correc- 
tion, who, if they had remembered this command- 
ment, might now be esteemed by all who knew 
them, and be in the fair road to usefulness and 
happiness? One little word, if they had said it 
rightly, would have saved them; but it was too 
greal for them; they could not say ‘‘ no,” when the 
temptation came, but yielded to it, and it proved 
their destruction. 

I know a boy, ence a Sabbath School boy, too, 
who is now in the ‘‘ house of correction ” at South 
Boston, and who went there, because he could not 
say no when he thought to take a gun that did not 
belong to him. For three or four years that bo 
has been attending the Sabbath School, (where I 
know he has been taught that he should not steal, ) 
and but three Sabbaths ago, he was there, appear- 
ing as pleased, and as much interested in his 
teacher, as any of the scholars; but the evil day 
came, the hour of temptation, when he forgot that 
God saw him, and committed the wicked deed for 
which he is now sentenced to four months’ confine- 
ment in that place for the wicked. 

I remember well the last Sabbath that he was in 











rolled, and then flattened. Those sent from a su- 


school. I saw him in his seat; his teacher had 
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begun to hope, that he would get some good by|parlor. “‘ Visiting the poor again, Sam?” asked 
attending there; but what do you think were his|Isabel Waiter, ‘‘I fear you'll bring home the 
feelings, when, on taking up a newspaper, he saw | plague or some disease, you are among the poor 


the name of his own scholar, this very boy, and 
read that he had been guilty of stealing? Oh, I 
think he must have felt very sad indeed, almost dis- 
couraged and ready to give up. Yes, if he could 
not feel that God would help him, and that He 
might reach that boy, even in the house of correc- 
tion, I think he would have been discouraged. 

Now, dear children, do you love your teachers? 
do you wish to please them, and encourage them, 
in trying to teach you and do you good? then try 
to remember what they tell you, and be attentwe to 
their instructions, that you may remember, and what 
you remember, pray God to help you to practise. 

Do you hate the name of thief, and would you 
not become one? then avoid the very first theft— 
make no beginning at stealing, and you will never 
become a thief. Let that little no be always by 
you, ready to be used at your command, and it 
will keep you from many wicked ways, and wicked 
words; but don’t let it be used against any thing 
good; then it willbecome a bad word. Remember 
that if you begin to steal, no matter how small a 
thing, you cannot tell when you may stop; but if 
you determine not to be guilty of the first offence, 
then and then only you will be safe. 

But, above all this, you must pray to God that 
he will give you new hearts, and help you to hate 
every thing that is wrong, and love all that is good 
and right. ; 

The last Sabbath that that boy was at school, 
his teacher read to his class a piece upon stealing, 
and I suppose his conscience told him at that very 
time, that he was the thief, (for he stole the week 
before:) I dare say it was crying out within him 
‘© Thief, Thief,” for he could not look up in his 
face, as he generally did when he read to him, 
though his teacher did not know that he had been 
so wicked. So it is with all wicked people: the 
little monitor within is a troublesome companion, 
and they would like to get rid of it; but God has 
placed it there, and there it will stay till they are 
brought before his throne to be judged. 

Oh, children! take warning from this boy, and 
be not like unto him. E. 

Boston, April 14th, 1837. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion, 
DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 
[Continued from page 6.) 

I asked a little boy what he thought Samuel 
Walter’s motto was; he said, ‘‘be kind to every 
body.” I will tell you, though ] suspect you have 
already guessed it; ‘‘do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.” 

It was quite late on Saturday afternoon when 
Samuel and his cousin left the old man and his 
daughter, Mrs. Minot. ‘‘ I’m very glad we went,” 
said Mary, as she came out the door, ‘‘ I think we 
can really do them good. They will see that there 
are some who feel an interest in them, and if we 
can do no more, that will be something.” ‘‘Yes,’’ 
replied Samuel, ‘‘ we must do all in our power for 
that beautiful little girl; her name is dear to me, 
for you know it was Mother’s.”’ 

All the way home, though the snow was deep 
and it was getting quite dark, Samuel and Mary 
walked as lightly and gaily as they would on the 
grassy field in June. 

**O, how pleasant it is to do good,”’ exclaimed 
Samuel, ‘‘ it gives you such a lively and peaceful 
feeling! Don’t you hope we shall have another 
opportunity of practising our motto, before night?” 
Mary thought she would see Mrs. Minot again on 
Monday and ask her to permit Alice to go to the 








Sabbath School and be in her class, and as Mary | arm held over his eyes. 
said the care of even a gentle child was trouble- 
some to the sick, Samuel agreed to ask his Father|I got out of my chaise. 
if Alice might pass a few days with them, until her 


mother had recovered. 


The lamps were lit and all the family seated 





so much. Father and all of us put money in the 


were to see how perfectly nice every thing is at 
the poor woman’s house we’ve just left.” 
her idness,” said Mary, ‘‘ arises only from cold, 
and want of wholesome food; she has no friends 
here, and her loneliness makes poverty more 
wretched.” 

Mr. Walter closed his book; he had heard 
what the children had been saying. ‘‘ Isabel,” 
said he, ‘‘a kind, consoling word, or a prayer 
offered with the distressed poor, without money, 
often does more good than money alone, without 
kind feelings.” Turning to Samuel, he asked 
what the family most needed. ‘‘ Wood, warm 
clothes, and good food,” said Samuel, ‘‘ and, 
Father, she has the most beautiful little girl you 
ever saw, the sweetest blue eyes; as cousin Mary 
says, she reminds you of a little blue violet.” 
‘*-Her name will recommend her to us, Isabel,” 
said Mr. Walter. ‘‘ Will you allow us to have 
her stay with us, Uncle,” asked Mary, ‘‘ only a few 
days, till her Mother recovers.” Mr. Walter was 
very willing that she should, and Samuel went to 
bed; Arthur was awake, and he told him about 
the visit, &c. begging him never again to join such 
bad boys as he was with in the afternoon; then 
he went to sleep, grateful to God and very happy. 
Sunday morning, Samuel took his seat in the 
Sabbath School; the teacher smiled to see his 
bright, beaming eyes; he knew Samuel’s heart 
was full of love. A boy came in slowly and seat- 
ed himself at the side of Samuel; it was Robert, 
who was with the boys on Saturday, and threw the 
last snow ball at old Mr. Minot. 

It soon came Robert’s turn to tell what good his 
motto had been the means of his doing. Samuel 
gazed earnestly at him, for he had spoken gently 
to Robert several times about observing his motto; 
but when he saw how ashamed and sorry his 
schoolmate felt, Samuel turned away and pitied 
him exceedingly. 
The teacher talked with Robert, but so low that 
no one else heard. I think, however, that Robert 
told the teacher how thoughtless he had been dur- 
ing the week, as the motto seemed meant for him. 
I intend giving you, dear readers, an account 
of the next week’s motto, and leave you to conjec- 
ture what it was. Would it not be a good plan 
for you to take Samuel’s motto and keep it con- 
stantly in your mind this week. Lica. 





FATHER DRINKED AND MOTHER DRINKED. 


I was riding with my daughter through that part 
of Roxbury, which is called the Canterbury road, 
when we passed a very ragged and bare-footed 
boy, about ten years of age. We were moving 
slowly, and J soon perceived my chaise to be in- 
clining backward, and I inferred that the child we 
had passed had gotten up behind. I stopped the 
horse, without uttering a word, when the little fel- 
low let go his hold, and, passing the chaise, ran 
rapidly forward in evident terror. 

‘He is frightened out of his wits,” said my 
daughter. 

‘* He is probably accustomed to such treatment,”’ 
I replied. Setting my horse forward, we were 


alarm was now oe audible. We were soon 
upon him, and perceivifit the impossibility of es- 
cape, he suddenly stopped. He was crying bitter- 
ly, as he stood with his bape” feet turned inward, 
his tattered knees knocking together, and his right 


‘* What’s the matter, my pooi boy?” said I; as 


‘*[ thought you would have beat me,” he re- 
plied. 





‘* Do you get a beating often?” 
‘** Yes, sir,” said he. 
Patting the little fellow on the head, which was 


easily done for he had no crown on his hat, ‘‘ who 
contribution box for the poor, is that not enough?” | beats you,” said I, ‘‘ your father?” 

‘*Oh, you would never fear plagues, sister, or}. 
any thing of the kind,” Samuel answered, ‘‘if you | he burst into a flood of tears. 


‘*T have no father, father’s dead,’ said he, and 


There was something touching in the appear- 


‘** And| ance of this ragged, barefooted, fatherless. boy, 


and my daughter could not refrain from weeping. 
‘© Your mother beats you, then,”’ said I. 

‘* Mother’s dead too,”’ said he. 

‘* And where did they die?” I enquired. 

‘* In the poor house,” replied the little orphan. 
‘* And what got them into the poor house?” 
asked I. 

‘* Father drinked; and Mother drinked,” said he. 
The father and mother of the orphan child, were, 
at one time, respectable inhabitants of Roxbury. 
The father pursued at one time a lucrative employ- 
ment, in which he was particularly skilful. Rum 
reduced his wife to wretchedness, and left their 
offspring, who is the subject of this painful recital, 
the poor pennyless orphan of a drunken father and 
drunken mother.—N. Y. Sun. 
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PARENTAL. 











A HAPPY MOTHER. 


The mother of the late Rev. John Newton, who 
from a bold blasphemer, was converted to God, 
and became eminent for usefulness in the ministry, 
has often been mentioned as an example to encour- 
age Christian mothers to be faithful in the instruc- 
tion of their children. The example teaches more 
than has been drawn from it. The record of it 
made by Newton himself, introduces us toa happy 
mother; to one who found pleasure as well as 
duty, in teaching her infant the great truths of 
religion. ‘‘She made it,” (says Newton) the 
chief business and pleasure of her life to instruct 
me, and bring me up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. I have been told that from my 
birth she had in her mind, devoted me to the min- 
istry, and that had she lived till I was of proper 
age, I was to have been sent to St. Andrews, in 
Scotland, to be educated. But the Lord had ap- 
pointed otherwise. My mother died before I was 
seven years old.” 

This mother was a successful teacher. Her 
son says ‘‘ When I was four years old I could 
read, (hard names excepted,) as well as I can 
now, and could likewise repeat the answers to the 
questions in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
with the proofs; and all Dr. Watts’ Shorter Cate- 
chisms, and his children’s Hymns.”’ Let mothers 
seek and find their pleasure in giving such instruc- 
tions, and they will generally be successful. 
Where is the child of four years in these days, 
that can repeat the whole of the Shorter Catechism 
withthe proofs? Many mothers are doing virtuous- 
ly, but do they excel the mother of Newton? 

[Chr. Intelligencer. 





EFFECT OF PARENTAL STERNNESS. 


‘*My father, (says Newton,) left me much to 
run about the streets, yet when under his eye, he 
kept me at a great distance. I am persuaded that 
he loved me, but he seemed not willing that I 
should know it. I was with him in a state of fear 
and bondage. His sternness, together with the 


fast overtaking the little runaway, whose cry of severity of my schoolmaster, broke and overawed 


my spirit, and almost made me a dolt; so that part 
of the two years I was at school, instead of making 
progress, I nearly forgot all that my good mother 
had taught me.” This statement admonishes 
fathers to lay aside sternness, and not to keep 
their sons ‘‘in a state of fear and bondage,” in 
order to secure theirobedience. Obedience exact- 
ed in this way deserves not the name of ‘‘filial,”’ 
There is no virtue in it. It is slavish—or obe- 
dience from necessity such as is rendered te 
brute force. It makes a child of uncommon prom- 








round the fire, when the two cousins entered the 





intention. ”’ 





‘* No, my poor child,” said I, ‘‘ I have no such 


ise ‘‘ almost a dolt.”’—ib. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE COW-FISH. 

At the meeting of the zoological section of the 
British Association, Mr, Rootsey read a paper 
describing this animal, a specimen of which was 
exhibited. The animal was now only found in the 
lakes, in the interior of Guinana, far away from 
the European settlements, and the name chosen 
for it, therefore, was very inappropriate. Some 
authors asserted that the animal frequently weigh- 
ed 8,000 lbs. and measured 28 feet in length; 
but Dr. Hancock, having seen many, and examined 
them, thought they very seldom exceeded 600 lbs. 
in weight, and six feet inlength. The flesh of the 
animal is very good, very much resembling veal, 
very easy of digestion, and the soup made from it is 
delicious and equal to turtle, though not so gela- 
tinous; the flesh will also keep wholesome without 
salt for many months, The bones are highly es- 
teemed by the natives; and when taken in a pow- 
der are highly beneficial in complaints of the kid- 
neys. ‘The animal is believed to bellow like a 
bull, and to fight desperately on some occasions. 
It moved through the water with great rapidity, 
not, however, by moving the tail latterally, as other 
fish, but horizontally, up and down. It had been 
asserted that this animal could not live on shore; 
put this he doubted, as it was unable to breathe 
like a fish, the respirative organs being nearly the 
same as those of terrestrial animals; and it was 
therefore obliged to come to the surface to respire, 
and always slept with its nose above the water, 
under some sheltering bank. Indeed, nature 
seemed to have placed it in an element which it 
was not fitted for: it was unable both to breathe 
and procure food under water, and it was thought 
that, had it legs to walk on shore, it would abide 
there. It was also suggested that it would be de- 
sirable to find pasturage for these animals connect- 
ed with small pools of water, and thus droves of 
the sea-cow might be formed; and a case was in- 
stanced of a sea-cow being kept in a small lake in 
one of the West India islands for twenty-six years, 
which became so tame as to be pleased with the 
human voice, to come when called, and to swim 
across the lake with children on its back, without 
plunging beneath the surface of the water. The 
upper part of the body approximated to the human 
form, and its posterior part to the fish; and when 
it rose out of the water to gather food from the 
banks, it had much the appearance of what is call- 
ed the mermaid, and from it probably the fables of 
mermaids and the tritons originated, particularly 
as the Indians usually had painted on the sterns 
of their canoes a figure similar to that which the 
cow-fish presented when in the position described, 
which they styled ‘‘ the man of the waters.” 
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[From a Correspondent. } 
JUVENILE SEWING CIRCLE, 

** Union is strength.” Happy it is when individ- 
uals meet to do good. A Juvenile Female Sewing 
Society was formed last January in North Brookfield, 
in Rev. Dr. Snell’s congregation, to aid the cause of 
disseminating the Bible. It consists of 25 members, 
from 9 to 15 years of age. They have now held since 
their formation eleven meetings. When they com- 
menced, none of their number were supposed to be 
pious. Attheir third meeting one of them had be- 
came pious, and prayed in the meeting. In subse- 
quent meetings others had become pious, and took 
their turns in prayer. Eleven of them now are 
hopefully pious. They have now on hand $15, which 
sum is to be sent with the money now just subscribed 
in the congregation, to the Treasurer of the County 
Bible Society. $8 of it were presented to them by 
young lads hopefully pious. These things are as they 
should be. I would affectionately say to the young of 
both sexes in our land, “ Go ye, and do likewise.” 


ounty Brste AGENT. 
North Brookfield, May 29th, 1837, 


Yes, who of the little girls that read this would not 
wish to “go and do likewise,” after seeing the bless- 
ed reward which those young Misses received for 














their benevolentexertions; nearly onehalfoftheir num- 


ber have become hopefully pious, since their society was 
formed; and what is to prevent the remainder from 
becoming pious too? Nothing but their own impeni- 
tence, for there is room in the Church and in Heaven 
for them all; the Angels will rejoice over every sin- 
ner that repenteth, and the Saviour will greet them 
with ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 

Do not those who have become pious find the Bible 
a precious Book? Do they not rejoice that they have 
aided in its circulation among the destitute? Will not 
others then ‘ go and do likewise?” 








ARIETY. 
fo ——— = ——— 
A Scholar’s Testimony. 
The superintendent in , records for the en- 
couragement of teachers, a few particulars concern- 
ing a scholar preparing for the ministry. He was 
constant in his attendance and assented to the truth, 
but never appeared affected. Sometimes he manifest- 
ed great indifference, and ultimately left the school. 
During two years, he neglected attending the Sab- 
bath School, and seemed to be taken up with vicious 
company. In the spring of 1832, he was awakened 
and hopefully converted. Conversing with him not 
long since, he told me, (says the superintendent, ) that 
the admonitions and religious instruction received in 
the Sabbath School never left him. Said he, “ Had 
it not been for this, I should have gone all lengths in 
vice, hurried on by my roving disposition; but the 
solemn truths taught me there, were sounding in my 
ears, and it is to this, under God, that I attribute my 
conversion. The first permanent impression I recol- 
lect, after the light burst upon my mind was, Go, 
preach my gospel; my heart replied, “I go.” From 
that time, no other plan has prospered; all other un- 
dertakings have dwindled into insignificance. I am 
poor, but the Lord will take care of me. 
[Sabbath School Results. 











Scholars Prefer Faithfal Teachers, 

In one school, the teachers agreed to make a gene- 
ral exchange of classes in order to awaken a deeper 
interest. To effect this change, they took a list of 
the teachers, and went to theclass No. 1, and request- 
ed the scholars to select their teacher from that list. 
In this way they passed through the school, request- 
ing each class in numerical order, till they came to 
the last, to choose their teacher. While a certain 
class were making their choice, one of the members 
said, I want Mr. , for our teacher. Why do you 
want him? inquired one of hisclassmates. ‘Because 
he always talks to his class till he eries.””»—ib. 








Happy Influence of Fidelity. 

Mr. , Was not absent from his class but two 
Sabbaths for more than two years. At first, he was 
afraid to be very faithful to his scholars, lest he should 
drive them away; but at length, he became more 
faithful, and his class became more punctual in their 
attendance, and more attached to theirteacher. One 
little boy belonging to this class, rather than be absent 
from the school, walked from a distance barefoot, “‘be- 
cause,” said he, ‘‘ my shoes pinch my feet so, I can- 
not wear them.”—#, 








An Infidel Grappling with Alleine’s Alarm, 

Mr. S. S. White, Agent, having left volumes in the 
hands of Mr. B. a merchant in Western New York, 
who offered to superintend their distribution, return- 
ed after two or three weeks, when the merchant gave 
him the following history: * Even now,” said he, 
‘“‘ we are reaping the fruit of the volume circulation. 
I have in my employ a man who was a thorough In- 


fidel, and so active in diffusing his sentiments, that I 


knew not but it was my duty to turn himaway. One 
day, as he came into. my store, I took up Alleine’s 
Alarm and asked if he would read it on condition of 
my presenting it tohim. He agreed to do so; and 
the first Sabbath in February read the book. On 
Monday evening he came into my counting-room, 
and when I enquired how he liked the book, he im- 
mediately burst into tears, unable longer to conceal 
his emotion. After he became more composed, he 
went on to relate the exercises of his mind. He re- 
quested me to pray for him; and like them of old, 
*‘ chose ” that very night “ whom he would serve; 
and now he gives the most decided evidences of 
piety.”— Tract Mag. 





Influence of Memoir of Page in Ohio, 


A clergyman of Ohio states that ‘the Memoir of 
Harlan Page, read by a female member of the ckurch, 
deeply impressed her with a sense of obligation to do 
more for the conversion of men to God. As letters 
written by him were greatly blessed, she resolved to 
write a letter of warning to a young man who was 
prominent in the gay circle in which he moved. By 
this letter he was awakened, and continued in a state 
of great anxiety for more than a week, when he ob- 
tained hope, publicly professed Christ, and is now 
studying with a view to the ministry. His conversion 
was also apparently connected with the awakening and 


conversion of at least five other young men and three 
young women. 





Happy Parents. 

“T am the father of fourteen children, seven of 
whom, 1 hope and believe, are in heaven, and the 
other seven are on the way to glory, as their profes- 
sion and lives testify,” said a venerable child of God, 
as with a stream of tears of thankfulness he burst into 
a song of praise to the riches of redeeming grace. 

An aged and pious mother, not long since, said: 
‘*T am now ready, to die whenever God shall call. 
I have seen his salvation accomplished on my chil- 
dren. I have one child in heaven, and eight other 
children whose lives testify that they love God, and 
are walking piously and humbly before him.” 





Novet PounitsHment.—A pedagogue in Manlius, 
N. Y. instead of using the birch or ruler, punishes his 
scholars by making them creep into a large grain bag. 
=—= 








POETRY. 








THE USE OF FLOWERS, 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The Oak-tree and the Cedar-tree 
Without a flower at all. _ 
He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicines and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 
The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 
Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up springing day and night? 
Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by ? 
Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth! 
To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 
For he that careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him! 
b AR RET 





THE FLOWERS ARE BLOOMING. 


The flowers are blooming every where, 
On every hill and dell; 

And eh how beautiful they are, 
How sweetly do they sinell. 

The little brooks they dance along, 
And look so glad and gay, 

I love to hear their pleasant sound, 
And feel as glad as they. 


The young lambs bleat and frisk about, 
The bees hum round the hive, 

The butterflies are coming out, 
*Tis good to be alive. 

See yonder bird spreads out her wing, 
And mounts the clear blue sky; 

And hark how merrily she sings, 
As far away she flies. 

Then Pll ga forth and laugh and play, 
And let my cheerful voice 

With birds and brooks and merry song, 
Aloud, rejoice! rejoice! 

I would not check my bounding mirth, 
Nor feel the least alloy: 

For he who made the blooming earth 
Delights to see one gay. 
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